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by a more ambitious body which, in theory at any rate,
looked after village needs as well as the larger interests
of the community. But although there was no conscious
desire to supplant and uproot the indigenous institutions,
it must be confessed that those who had in charge the
ordering of India did not realize where their measures
were tending, and that in the modern European concep-
tion of Government there was no sufficient room for
the village Council, unless room was made for it. The
village headman lost much of his power and prestige,
and the process was hastened by making him a paid
servant instead of a landed gentleman. The village came
to look upon the institutions of Government as the one
agency for the redress of their complaints. The awaken-
ing came too late. Strenuous efforts have been made
everywhere to revive the village Council, here and there
with some qualified success, but for the most part with
the result of raising the pale ghost of a dead past.

It is claimed for the Baroda State that *it justly prides
itself on the fact that from the commencement of its land
settlement operations, great efforts have been made to
preserve as much of the ancient self-government in the
villages as possible*.1 The Maharaja was particularly
anxious that this should be done; for it might almost be
called a fundamental axiom of Indian politics that the village
is the unit, and that upon it must be based any successful
scheme of self-government. Mr. Elliot, writing in 1893,
described the question as one "which His Highness the
Maharaja has personally fostered and made his own. His
generous wish is that the village should once again be
self-ruling/ And the Maharaja in a letter to the Minister
from Nice told him to

'tell Mr. Elliot that he must, at least in 100 villages, introduce
the elective village Councils before he leaves India. I am deeply

1 Baroda Gazetteer, vol. ii, p. 225.